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Recovering the Ancient Artistic Experience 


In these days of uncertainty in high places as to the 
best way of learning to write English, there are some 
who have advised going back to Greece and Rome and 
‘‘recovering inductively the ancient artistic experience.’’ 
‘‘This experience has remained too long in abeyance 
for speakers, writers, and teachers of English,’’ says 
Charles Sears Baldwin, of Columbia University, one of 
the prophets of the movement. 

What is this experience? This is a natural question 
for us to ask, far removed as we are from the source 
of that experience. For, what part of it the 19th Cen- 
tury Romanticists allowed to remain as an active in- 
fluence in English literature, has been all but snuffed 
out by formalism and the recent anti-Victorian revolt. 
Today a brand-new theory of writing is in the saddle, 
the indefiniteness of which, with its catch-as-catch-can 
methods, and, above all, its failure to produce any 
prose of note, has suggested to a group of critics the ad- 
visability of reviving a theory of writing which is no- 
thing if not definite and accurate, and which produced 
during its healthiest period some of the world’s great- 
est literature. 

The Roman (to speak only of the Roman aspect), 
who wanted to acquire skill in letters, had at his dis- 
posal a very definite system, which embraced at once an 
elaborate technique and a philosophy of style. It was 
a tissue made up of the experience of the best writers 
of the day and of the past, and worked into a complete 
synthesis by eminent philosophic minds. In Rhetoric, 
for instance, which was the name given to the science 
of prose writing, we find the purposes for which prose 
was to be written (docere, delectare, movere) philoso- 

‘ phically worked out. Add to this a theory and codifica- 
tion of the means for the attainment of these ends, re- 
markably accurate for pre-laboratory days, and you 
have a system of prose writing which differs as much 
from the present-day expression-of-temperament theory 
as the Aeneid does from James Branch Cabell’s Jurgen. 

One of the characteristics of those who gave them- 
selves to this training was an intense preoccupation with 
questions of skill in writing, a preoccupation which was 
based on the conviction that it is ‘‘as much a trade to 
make a book as it is to make a clock.’’ ‘‘Latin,’’ we are 
warned by Nairn, ‘‘was written slowly, as the result of 
reflection; the duty of thought in composition and of 
labor in revision was regarded by Roman writers as nat- 
ural and inevitable.’’ Quintilian insists that the ‘‘re- 


vision of our work is by far the most useful portion of 
our study,’’ and ‘‘erasure is quite as important a funce- 
tion of the stylus as actual writing.’’ 

In giving a brief idea of this ancient artistic experi- 
ence and of the method of its recovery, we shall have 
to confine ourselves to some details of the rhetoric of 
expression as it affects the use of word figures. First 
as to the method of recovery. 


In reading a printed page of Latin today, something 
less of the author’s meaning is caught than if the reader 
were a citizen of Rome accustomed to speaking Latin, 
or present at a public reading of the passage in ques- 
tion. This is inevitable. But even for the modern 
reader, thanks to rhetoric, there remain crystallized in 
the cold type two elements which are an infallible index 
to the author’s thought, and a clue to the more delicate 
shades of his ethos and pathos. These are word-order 
and figures. It is upon thosc ‘‘foasils’’ that the investi- 
gator must focus his attention. 

The idea that an author should lock up much mean- 
ing in so trivial a thing as the position of words in the 
sentence is an unusual concept to one not familiar with 
the remarkable economy of classical prose. Yet the fact 


is as stated. Hence as a prerequisite to recognizing the 


variations in position and giving them their proper sig- 
nificance, we must first determine what was considered 
the normal or unemphatiec order. Grammarians give the 
following as the normal order for the Latin sentence: 
the subject, followed by its modifiers; expressions of 
time, place, means, ete.; indirect and direct objects; ad- 
verb and verb. Since ‘this statement of the order has 
been attacked as not being based on a proper induction, 
we shall explain briefly how the grammarians have 
worked it out. Their method is both inductive and de- 
ductive. Deductively, they know on _ psychological 
grounds that the two most important places in the sen- 
tence are the first and the iast. Which of these must 
be given to the subject and which to the predicate, 
since these are the most important elements in the sen- 
tence, is settled by the authority of ancient commenta- 
tors. Quintilian (Inst. Orat. VIII, 6, 62) definitely as- 
serts that the last place should go to that which bears 
the burden of the sentence, the verb. It is from Quin- 
tilian, too, that much evidence as to the fact that the 
Romans had a ‘‘natural word order’’ is obtained. (ef. 
Inst. Orat. IX, 4, 27). The inductive side consists in a 
careful observation by scholars since the time of the 
Renaissance of word order in the classical authors. The 
conclusion, then, that there is a natural or normal word 
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order, and that it is essentially as stated above, has a 
true scientific basis. 


This established, we are prepared to examine the most 
important word figure, hyperbaton, which is defined as 
any change of a word from its regular position for the 
sake of emphasis, rhythm, or euphony. The part that 
this figure plays in Latin prose is truly immense. We 
use it in English, too, but to a much smaller extent ow- 
ing to the rigidity of our word order. But in Latin, 
which is much freer in this respect, the hyperbaton was 
given full play, so that it is the widest of all the figures 
in applicability, and hence the most important to grasp, 
if we wish to eateh the finer shades of the author’s 
thought, and the extent to which his preoccupation with 
the details of rhetorie carried him. 


The numerous other word figures give us much less 
trouble. To recognize such devices as isocolon, ellipsis, 
asyndeton, chiasmus, epanaphora, we have only to read 
their definitions in the works of the Latin and Greek 
grammarians and writers on style, and watch for their 
appearance in the author at hand. These devices are sur- 
prisingly numerous and cannot be even enumerated 
here, much less explained. One thing, however, ought 
to be remarked, viz., that by far the largest number of 
them are not figures of imagery. This seems somewhat 
strange to one brought up on modern methods of writ- 
ing English, where so much stress is put on metaphor 
and simile, to the exclusion of almost every other fig- 
ure, and to the manifest detriment of prose style. For 
while the modern writer, in his frenzy to express the 
grand and subtile things of the soul, piles colorful word 
upon colorful word, the ancient had at his disposal a 
seore of other devices equally effective and much less 
flamboyant. Metaphor and simile are figures that have 
the bad habit of calling attention to themselves instead 
of to the thought. Isocolon, asyndeton, and the figures of 
the non-imaginative type do this to a much less degree, 
and hence might be called hidden elements of style. In- 


‘deed, if used properly, they become apparent only when 


the sentences are analysed by writing them out colomet- 
rically. This explains their use by stylists like Caesar, 
whose prose is noted for its simplicity and disdain of 
rhetoric. But this disdain is only apparent. Colometric 
analysis reveals a somewhat free use of hyperbaton and 
isocolon beneath the military crispness of his Commen- 
taries. He did not eschew the science of rhetoric. He 
was trained in it as a boy and carried his interest in the 
small things of style even to his campaigns on the bar- 
barian frontier. Far from making him pedantic, this un- 
intermittent interest in rhetoric lifted what would other- 
wise have been a bald military record to a readable prose 
narrative. His rhetorie supplied him with the means 
of making his prose strong, yet not ornate. 


Spontaneity is a quality which is nowadays supposed 
to vary in inverse proportion to the time spent in trying 
to obtain it. Rhetoric and insincerity are made synony- 
mous. Yet an analysis of the beautifully delicate letters 
of Cicero shows that they are literally packed with 
rhetorical devices. We ean conceive of him calling upon 
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isocolon, epanaphora, and the rest, in his formal speech- 
es before the senate; but in a tender letter to his wife 
we look for a complete abandonment of this machinery. 
Cicero’s idea of rhetoric, however, was not ours. He 
conceived its devices not as so much jewelry, but as 
means for expressing the intricate movements of the 
soul, tender as well as grand. This leads us to suspect 
that there is something wrong with our conception. 


Without going into the historical reasons why we as- 
sociate rhetoric with bombast, it is sufficient to state 
that it is the result of a re-action against a misuse of 
rhetorie which was current in Cicero’s time. This in- 
fluence was called Asianism, and stood for the more or 
less uncontrolled use of rhetorical devices with small re- 
gard for anything except ornament. Cicero attempted 
to steer a middle course between the bombast of Asian- 
ism and the jejuneness of Atticism, which was a re- 
action in the opposite direction. He employed the fig- 
ures which rhetoric supplied when they strengthened 
his thought, but as soon as they became merely orna- 
mental he abandoned them. 


The operation of this concept of rhetoric, i. e., as a 
definite means to a definite end, can be made more clear 
by a brief reference to the styles of Sallust and Tacitus. 
Perhaps the most characteristic note of Sallust’s prose is 
its ‘‘immortal rapidity’’. Analysis shows this to be the 
result of the rather free and conscious employment of 
ellipsis and asyndeton. He uses other figures quite free- 
ly; but these two give the distinctive tone to his his- 
torical narrative. Tacitus, who was a rhetorician be- 
fore he took up history, employs the same means to se- 
cure his own famous conciseness. His device for se- 
curing the most characteristic quality of his style, its 
ruggedness, shows perhaps even more clearly the flexi- 
bility of rhetorie and its adaptability to many purposes. 
Feeling that the writers of his day were guilty of a too 
great insistence on formal symmetry and architectural 
structure in their prose, he strove for the opposite qual- 
ity, inconcinnity. He dropped the graceful period for 
short nervous sentences; he avoided popular word for- 
mulas; he varied his expressions without regard for 
symmetry ; but he did not lead a revolt against rhetorie, 
as he might have done in protest against its artificiality. 
He used it, but with a freshened idea of its purpose, and 
after many years of patient experiment evolved a style 
that fitted his temperament and his themes. 


Thus we have gained some idea of the artistic experi- 
ence and its technique which certain American littera- 
teurs are recommending that we revive for the benefit 
of English prose. The larger question of its adaptabil- 
ity to English, we have not touched upon, except per- 
haps to indicate that some of its principles are directly 
transferable, such, for instance, as the need of a well 
worked out philosophy of style, close attention to minu- 
tiae, moderation, ete. As to the usability of such ele- 
ments as hyperbaton and others, no theory has yet been 
evolved. But when it is, it will be based on a sympa- 
thetie understanding of the whole of ancient rhetoric, a 
knowledge of our own needs and an analysis of the prose 
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and theory of men like Addison and Dr. Johnson, in 
whom the fruits of the ancient artistic experience are 
so evident. 


St. Louis, Mo. CALVERT ALEXANDER, 8. J. 


Virginibus Puerisque 


‘*Backward, turn backward, O Time, in thy flight, 
Make me a child again just for tonight.’’ 


We have all heard at times this eall of childhood and 
felt the magic of it,—real magic, that can conjure up 
whole fairy-lands of marvels: palaces and princesses 
and—poems. Sometimes we make little of fairy-land, 
but at heart we are all children, or wish we were, for 
fairy-land is only for children, just as the Kingdom of 
Heaven is. No one but a child would think of going 
there (unless, maybe, a poet) because, you know, the 
fountain of dreams is in the heart of fairy-land. I don’t 
like poets who have never gone to fairy-land or who 
have never drunk of the fountain of dreams. 

Once upon a time, long, long ago, in a far away land, 
there lived a poet. That was the time when the young 
world’s day was ‘‘at the morn”’ and every hillside was 
‘*dew-pearled.’’ And so it was that the poet wrote a 
poem. Much of it he wrote in fairy-land, alongside the 
fountain of dreams. He wrote about the wanderings of 
a noble prince, and about a fairy queen, and a wicked 
monster, and an enchanted isle, and about a fair young 
princess; and all the children of all times have loved 
him for his tale. 


For this weary world, there could be no finer legacy 
than Homer’s spirit of childhood. All the great poets 
have been children. Wordsworth yearned again and 
again for the clear vision of the child’s heart. Shake- 
speare, like Homer, wrote a whole poem about fairy- 
land, and ealled it ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’ 
Lionel Johnson, the beautiful of modern poets, has 
penned his famous ‘‘Lines to a Lady on Her Third 
Birthday.’’ Even the burning, soaring soul of Thomp- 
son stops for a bit to tell us, 


‘*Pass the erystalline sea—the Lampads seven, 
Look for me in the nurseries of Heaven.’’ 


And calm, quiet Sophocles, when he would rise to 
heights of greatness, looks back through the years to 
the scenes of Colonus, and the mellow voice of his old 
age, in that most exquisite of choral odes, rings out of 
the heart of a child. 

‘‘You Greeks are all children,’’ said the priest of age- 
old Egypt,—and so they were; and Homer was their 
poet. All the child’s moods are his: sheer love of beau- 
ty, amusing simplicity, wide-eyed joy in the wonderful. 
He can be beautiful as nature is, — ‘‘rosy-fingered 
dawn,’’ ‘‘a star bathed in the baths of ocean;’’ and 
again, ‘‘she rose from the depths of the mere like a sea 
gull on the wing.’’ But how amusingly, how like a 
child, he tells us a few lines farther on, ‘‘Odysseus 
bestrode a single beam, like one who rides a horse.’’ 
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As for Homer’s love of the wonderful, I need but men- 
tion it, for the Odyssey is above all else a fairy-tale. The 
marvelous is a part of it, like an interwoven thread of 
sea-purple stain, or it tinges it rather, as ‘‘when a lady 
stains the white ivory with purple dye.”’ 

To a great extent it is the child’s love of the wonder- 
ful that makes Homer so refreshing. Always his dawn 
is beautiful, his women fair. His is a pure delight in 
all that bespeaks the marvelous. Less keenly do other 
poets feel this joy. Take Virgil for example. For Vir- 
gil the dream-fountain flows indeed, but softly and 
deeply. With Homer it is not always so, but now and 
again his dream-font laughs and gurgles over pebbles. 
Thus Virgil says of the cave to which he welcomes his 
travel-worn hero, ‘‘There were within sweet waters and 
benches carved of the living rock, the home of the 
nymphs’’:—but Homer, ‘‘There is a pleasant cave and 
shadowy, sacred to the Naiads, and there are mixing 
bowls and jars of stone, and bees store up their honey. 
And there are great looms of stone whereon the nymphs 
weave raiment of purple sea-stain wondrous to behold, 
and therein are waters welling evermore.’’ This is the 
real Homer, ‘‘grand against the ancient morn,’’ as 
Lionel Johnson says. No wonder the children of the 
world’s morning listened to such a weaver of fair 
dreams. How natural and beautiful it is to picture the 
Greeks of old, grouped like children around a story 
teller, and speaking to Homer as Aleinous to Odysseus: 
‘‘Behold the night is of great length, unspeakable; it 
is not yet time to go to sleep; so tell me of those won- 
drous deeds’’. 

How long and eagerly the ancients sought the Golden 
Age! How close at hand, meanwhile, was the wonder 
book of the Odyssey, where each could find the Golden 
Age of childhood’s dreams! As Johnson, again, so beau- 
tifully says: 


‘‘Dear Cousin: to be three years old, 
Is to have found the Age of Gold.’’ 


Florissant, Mo. W. P. HETHERINGTON, S. J. 


Rorate Caeli 
(Cfr. Horace, Carm. IV, 5) 


Festinus venias, parvule Rex, precor, 

Spes et deliciae gentis adamicae: 

Suspiramus enim jam nimium diu— 
Tandem, Jesule, desili! 


Lucem redde tuis, Dux bone, servulis; 

Pacem quae superat gaudia saeculi, 

Caelestemque simul laetitiam advehe : 
Velox, Emmanuel veni! 


Virgo Mater, ave! Pignora, quae sinu 
Gestas dulcia, jam funde miserrimis— 
Descendat superis sedibus Innocens: 
Unetus denique prodeat! 
F A. P. 
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‘It is to be hoped,’’ wrote Basil Gildersleeve many 
years ago, ‘‘that the advance of specialization will not 
rob us of the Greek readiness to turn our hands to any- 
thing that lies near.’’ Present educational standards 
and requirements have already gone far in the direction 
of undermining the old and solid ideal of a _ well- 
rounded liberal education. It seems to be becoming a 
rather common practice nowadays to present college 
students, upon their first introduction to a classical 
author or a new literary type, with a lengthy bibliog- 
raphy ; or, even worse, to expect them to read a dozen of 
the books listed in such a bibliography and report on 
them. Now it often happens that books thus listed have 
no interest for anyone save a specialist ; dealing, as they 
do, with minutiae and technicalities which can serve only 
to distract the student who is seeking in the classics a 
liberal education from the deeper values to be found in 
ancient literature: a criticism of life, a beautiful em- 
bodiment of human ideals, strength and grace of liter- 
ary expression. Often enough, too, books included in 
these bibliographies—even modern ones— have little 
value in themselves and scarcely deserve the attention 
of either specialist or undergraduate. The notion that 
an undergraduate should acquaint himself with all the 
latest scholarly research on every subject which he stu- 
dies, has come out of university laboratories and semin- 
ars, where alone such an objective has its proper place. 
College students are not prepared to undertake such 
a comprehensive programme. Indeed, an undergradu- 
ate course should not attempt to be comprehensive ; nor 
should its aim be to produce specialists. First comes 
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the training of the man; then that of the specialist. If 
this be true, then the ideal college teacher is one whose 
primary interest is human life in all its manysidedness, 
and who feels within him the call, not so much to ad- 
vance science or train specialists, as to form youth to 
high and broad ideals of conduct and of culture. 


The Universe (London) of June 14, 1929, discusses 
Mr. D. A. Maenaughton’s report to the Board of Edu- 
cation on the present position of Latin in the grant- 
aided secondary schools of England. The report shows 
that Latin is in the regular main curriculum of 89 per 
cent of these schools, and that the number of schools in 
which it is not taught is yearly decreasing. Greek is 
taught in only 20 per cent of them; but Mr. Mac- 
naughton finds that its decline has been arrested and 
its standard advanced. We heartily agree with the 
Universe when it quotes the late Arthur Christopher 
Benson to the effect that Greek is for the fit few and 
ean only benefit by being confined to these. The desir- 
ability of making it possible in our Jesuit schools for 
gifted high-school boys to take up the study of Greek 
in the second year, was again brought out at the recent 
convention of the Classical Association of the Chicago 
and Missouri provinces. Apparently the matter will not 
down until some way is devised to fit Greek into the 
second-year schedule, where, as a matter of fact, it used 
to be in the days before 1917. 


Those of our readers who have access to the Wood- 
stock Letters will find in Vol. LVIII, No. 1 (Feb. 1929) 
the first instalment of a very helpful article entitled, 
‘‘Some Orientations of Modern Classical Scholarship,’’ 
by Mr. F. J. Burke, S.J. In it the author attempts to 
chart and chronicle the doings of the world of classical 
scholarship, especially in the years which have elapsed 
since the outbreak of the World War. The first instal- 
ment gives a fairly complete synopsis in twenty-five 
pages of what has been accomplished in the province of 
modern linguistics. All the great authorities in this 
field are passed in review and many useful bibliographi- 
eal references are supplied. Subsequent instalments 
will deal with textual criticism and interpretation, with 
the historical aspect of classical literature and the medi- 
evalist trend, and with archaeological achievement and 
prospects. 


An Appropriate Christmas Gift 

We should like to suggest a subscription to the 
CLassicaL BULLETIN as a convenient and suitable em- 
bodiment of your Christmas greetings to those of your 
friends who are engaged in teaching Latin. Such sub- 
scriptions will, if so desired, include previous issues of 
the present volume. We are also in a position to supply 
volumes IV and V at the regular subscription price, i. e. 
one dollar per volume. We shall take pleasure in in- 
forming your friends that the BULLETIN is being sent 
to them at your request and with your Christmas greet- 
ings. 
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“Latin Without Tears” 


We can never have ‘‘Latin Without a Teacher’’ but 
we can have ‘‘Latin Without Tears.’’ Prof. H. C. El- 
mer of Cornell promises to wipe away the last tear with 
his Latin Grammar published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany in August, 1928. He introduces his book by a 
pamphlet, ‘‘Js There Need of Another Latin Gram- 
mar ?,’’? which is a reprint in part of articles that ap- 
peared in The Classical Weekly for December 6 and 
13, 1926. 

Prof. Elmer in 1928, and Father Yenni, S. J., in 
1869, each after more than thirty years of teaching ex- 
perience, set out to improve the Latin situation by writ- 
ing a Latin grammar. The aims of both men are ex- 
pressed in similar words and the problem is attacked 
in similar ways. A modernized edition of Yenni ap- 
peared in 1920. 

To weigh the value of Prof. Elmer’s reforms I have 
compared his grammar with those of Bennett and Yen- 
ni, old and new, because they seem to me to approach 
his ideal. 

The acid test of a Latin grammar, in its treatment of 
Inflection, is the Third Declension. ‘‘And what an aw- 
ful mess the beginning student makes of the third de- 
clension!’’ says Elmer. He then gives, in his pamphlet, 
a page of details that usually throw a smoke sereen over 
the third declension and make it the fatal Pons Asino- 
rum of the Latin student. He says: ‘‘The only im- 
portant thing for him to acquire in studying this part 
of his grammar is a knowledge of forms and genders. . . 
I know from the experience of many years that the 
treatment of the Third Declension that I have embodied 
in my grammar will enable the student to master the 
difficult declension in less than half the time and with 
less than half the labor required by the treatment us- 
ually followed.’’ 

The amount of space allowed for the treatment of 
the third declension in the three grammars is as fol- 
lows: Elmer gives over six pages to it (a discussion of 
details apt to confuse the young student is relegated to 
an Appendix). Bennet has over ten pages on the same 
declension. The new Yenni treats of it on two oppo- 
site pages, besides discussing details briefly in a separ- 
ate chapter immediately following. With Yenni open 
-before you, you have a bird’s-eye view of the entire 
third declension admirably arranged for visual aid and 
local memory, for a comprehensive view and compara- 
tive study of the whole subject. 

In general the physical arrangement of the page is 
much happier in the new Yenni than in Elmer or Ben- 
nett. In Elmer the conjugations run over to the next 
page. In the new Yenni and Bennett each double page 
gives you, for instance, the conjugation of the verb ‘‘to 
be’? complete, the complete Active Voice of amo, ete. 
At the end of the conjugations the new Yenni has, on 
another double page, the complete synopsis of the Act- 
ive and Passive Voices of the four conjugations, a bird’s- 
eye view of the whole thing. According to Elmer, ‘‘The 
purpose the pupil should have in view is the acquiring 
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of a good reading knowledge of Latin’’. To this end 
Yenni, I believe, clears the way better than Elmer or 
Bennett. 

In his criticism of syntax Elmer selects for examina- 
tion the rule: ‘‘The dative case is used with verbs 
meaning: advise, favor, help, injure, please, displease, 
flatter, envy, trust, distrust, command, obey, serve, re- 
sist, indulge, spare, pardon, threaten, yield, be angry, 
believe, persuade and the like’’. There are 22 verbs 
in the list. Elmer diseards this rule entirely. In his 
grammar he prints in a single column a neat list of 24 
Latin verbs and their meaning which govern the dative. 
And six of these verbs are starred to indicate that they 
are not often met. In each case the meaning given is 
one that will be followed naturally in English by a prep- 
osition. This makes the dative in Latin seem to be quite 
the natural thing to expect. 

Elmer protests against the waste of effort in learning 
a long list of English verbs, especially since many Latin 
verbs by which they can be translated do not take the 
dative at all. Why not learn at once those Latin verbs 
that take the dative and that oceur most frequently? 
The old Yenni does both. It gives a short list of English 
verbs, then a condensed list of Latin verbs and expres- 
sions.; There follows in a note a list of 78 Latin verbs 
and their English meanings. In still another note the 
use of these verbs in the passive is explained. The new 
Yenni gives a condensed list of English verbs. The stu- 
dent is referred to a reference list of Latin verbs on 
another page. In notes, uses of the other cases after 
verbs of such meaning are given. 

In this ease, I think, a combination of the three books 
would give the best method of handling the rule. A 
condensed list of English verbs, not to be memorized, 
would give in general the state of mind or feeling us- 
ually followed by a dative. A condensed list of the com- 
monest Latin verbs and their meanings would help the 
student in his first experiences with this construction. 
As they stand, each book gives too much or too little. 

In a similar way Elmer criticises the Genitive with 
adjectives, verbs compounded with prepositions, explan- 
ation of the negatives, verbs followed by substantive 
clauses. In each ease he works out a more economical 
statement of the rule or one that seems to bear more re- 
lationship to English idiom. None of the authors seems 
to me to give enough for the Ablative Absolute, the Ac- 
cusative with the Infinitive, or the Reflexive Pronouns. 
This may mean that for these three constructions the 
teacher is indispensable. 

The grammars under discussion have all great merit. 
They all attempt to clear away confusing and distract- 
ing details. A summary of their treatment of several 
points is instructive. 


Reflexive Pronouns 


BENNETT One page. Clear statement. Good examples. 
ELMER One and a half pages. Much like Bennett. 

New YENNI Nearly two pages. As good as the others. 

OLD YENNI Good statement of simple uses. Good examples, 


but the more complex usage is clouded in volu- 
minous notes. 
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Ablative Absolute 

BENNETT One page. Very good examples. Leaves teacher 
to drill in translating English to Latin. Helps eye 
by breaking page with title of rule. 

New YENNI Less than one page but not as good as Bennett. 
Breaks page with title of rule and example. Has 
not enough examples, 

OLD YENNI Not treated in Syntax of Ablative Case but in spe- 


cial section, ‘‘The Construction of Participles’’, 
which covers six pages. Has a wealth of examples 
and good discussion. 

Less than a page. Has not enough examples. 
Treatment not as good as that in Bennett or New 
Yenni. Rules follow, marked merely by paragraph 
numbers. Page unbroken. No special visual aid 
offered as in others. 


ELMER 


Accusative with Infinitive 
Bennett, Elmer, and New Yenni dismiss the construction with a 
few words and a single example. The Old Yenni gives three 
and one-half pages to this point. This is too much, but the 
others offer too little. Apparently all expect the teacher to 
handle the construction orally. 

In any event, much will lie in the hands of the teach- 
er. The psychology of success is in the teacher’s method 
more than in the make-up of a text-book. However, it 
is also true that the teacher’s psychology of method can 
receive great aid from a text-book. All the grammars 
named have good pvints psychologically. None perhaps 
is perfect. Each has virtues not achieved by the others. 
I incline to Yenni in his 1920 edition, and that because 
of the enormous improvement in format. It is interest- 
ing to see so much of Elmer’s reform of 1928 anticipated 
by Yenni of 1920 or even by Yenni of 1869. This shows 
that practical-minded teachers of long experience will 
work out a good method and that, likely enough, the 
methods of experience will have many features in com- 
mon. 


An examination such as this leaves me with the feel- 
ing that none of the books examined is the ideal gram- 
mar for practical classroom use. The old Yenni, if it 
gives too much detailed advice to be a clear guide to the 
pupil, at least gives the teacher some fine ideas of ap- 
proach to these grammar problems and suggests a good 
method of their presentation. I should like to see a 
grammar combining the good things of all of these. Fail- 
ing that, I would select Bennett as the grammar for the 
class, with Elmer and the new Yenni for frequent refer- 
ence. Declensions and conjugations I would teach from 
a large wall chart made after Yenni. Perhaps the syn- 
tax, too, could be effectively charted. Perhaps, again, 
these charts could be made and sold in the same way 
that roller maps are handled for history classes. Why 
not? The two pamphlets published by Fr. Kuhnmuench, 
one for Latin Prosody, the other for Latin Syntax, are 
really charts. They have proved most effective for re- 
view of essentials with college Freshmen. 

St. Louis, Mo. Tuomas S. Bowpery, S. J. 


However Livy has been criticized for his historical 
methods, as a writer he has met with nothing but praise. 
His language is rich, clear, harmonious,—in its higher 
flights comparable to the eloquence of the greatest ora- 
tors.— Westcott. 
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Mental Discipline and the Study of Latin 
(Continued from the November Number) 


THE SYNTHETIC ELEMENT IN THINKING 


The term ‘synthetic’ as applied to thinking, has two 
quite distinct uses. In its more usual acceptation, it 
is equivalent to inductive reasoning, i. e. the process of 
formulating a general law from the data of experience. 
Closely related to this, is the process of classification, 
which consists in the grouping of a number of distinet 
objects or ideas according to some common point of sim- 
ilarity. Generalization groups particular propositions ; 
classification groups simple ideas or objects. In the 
second use of the term, synthetic reasoning is equivalent 
to constructive thinking and invention, i. e. the process 
of searching for new data which will bear a specific rela- 
tionship to data already at hand, or to a goal to be at- 
tained. I shall discuss these various types of thinking 
in the order given. 


The importance of the power to generalize needs little 
emphasis. Without it science would become static, and 
the function of past experience in the life of the indi- 
vidual would be reduced to mere habit formation. Every 
new situation would become an insoluble riddle. It is 
only by co-ordinating the present with the past through 
the use of generalized knowledge that we are able to 
make progress. Modern methods of teaching Latin have 
placed new stress on the inductive method. Instead of 
giving a rule at the beginning of a new lesson, the 
author will ask the pupil to take note of certain reeur- 
rent phenomena and after that to draw his own conclu- 
sions. The rule will then be formulated at the end of 
the lesson as a check upon the validity of the pupil’s 
reasoning. The exclusive use, however, of the inductive 
method as a means of teaching Latin, is open to serious 
objections. It can easily result in confusion and loss of 
time. Yet the judicious application of its principles 
helps to relieve the monotony of the strict analytic 
method, and gives the pupil a better insight into the 
nature of grammatical rules, by showing him that they 
are the product of observation and not of a priori con- 
clusions. When making use of this method, the teacher 
would do well to call the attention of his pupils to the 
fact that they are imitating the process employed in all 
scientific investigation. A description of the methods 
employed in some recent scientific discovery would add 
point to the teacher’s remarks. 


The process of classification has two aspects. It may 
consist in the formation of generie concepts, or in the 
identification of certain phenomena as belonging to an 
already familiar class. In both aspects it is of para- 
mount importance in all departments of thought and 
activity. Without it clear thinking and orderly pro- 
cedure are impossible. While skill in classification re- 
ceives special emphasis in the study of the natural sci- 
ences, we cannot rely on the natural scieaces for the de- 
velopment of this power in the young, since experience 
teaches that these sciences are not the best instruments 
of high-school education. In fact they are usually ex- 
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cluded from the first two years of high school. In these 
two years, the pupil’s best training in classification 
comes through the study of Latin, and even if he in- 
tends to pursue the natural sciences later on, he will find 
that Latin is his best stepping stone. The Latin student 
is perpetually required to classify. He must develop 
an understanding of such generic concepts as ‘‘noun,’’ 
“‘gerund,’’ ‘‘mood,’’ ‘‘ease functions,’ ‘‘figures of 
speech,’’ ete., and the identification of forms and con- 
structions is part of his everyday routine. In all this 
work, he is taught that whole groups of words and ideas 
which seem quite heterogeneous at first sight, may yet be 
bound into logical unity by the possession of some com- 
mon characteristic. 

The second type of synthetic thinking, consists, as I 
have said, in the search for a new element which will 
bear a definite relationship to something already known. 
Thus, for instance, the mason searches for or fashions a 
stone which will suitably oceupy a certain position in 
the wall which he is constructing; the inventor searches 
for a device which will perform a predetermined fune- 
tion; the orator chooses arguments which will appeal to 
a certain audience, ete. In all these cases, the thinker 
isolates a certain quality in the data at hand and goes 
looking for a corresponding or complementary quality 
in a more or less definite field of possibilities. 

This type of synthetic or constructive thinking is ex- 
ercised in the study of Latin by the reading process. A 
pupil meets a certain word at the beginning of the Latin 
sentence, which leads him to look for a related word fur- 
ther on in the sentence. He meets, for instance, a 
plural verb. He must be on the lookout for a plural 
substantive to go with it. He meets an adjective in 
the masculine singular dative. He must find a gov- 
erning noun or pronoun bearing these same character- 
istics. Here he is guided by the element of similarity. 
He may then meet a clause introduced by quamquam. 
He must expect a second clause which will be opposed in 
sense to the first. Here he is guided by the element of 
dissimilarity. It is not enough, of course, to attend 
merely to external form. He must have regard also, 
and indeed chiefly, to the internal congruity of the 
ideas, and put them together to form a rational thought 
unit. 

It is in prose composition, however, that the synthetic 
- faculty is brought into fullest play, for here, by the very 
nature of the task, the pupil is required to seek and find 
words, forms, constructions, and stylistic qualities, which 
he is to weld into a sentence expressive of the thought 
he wishes to convey. If the subjects chosen for prose 
composition cover a wide range of thought, the training 
involved in this work leads the pupil to do constructive 
thinking along many different lines. Here again, while 
we must admit that English prose composition covers an 
even wider range of subject matter, yet it does not force 
the pupil to delve so deeply into hidden thought rela- 
tions as he is required to do in Latin. 

Not the least important feature of mind training lies 
in the cultivation of a favorable attitude toward the ac- 
ceptance of new knowledge. We know from experience 
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that the mind labors at times under the peculiar weak- 
ness of failing to recognize the very thing for which it 
has been searching. The reason is that the desired ob- 
ject, or the answer to a problem, makes its appearance 
under a different form from that which was expected. 
If the desired quality has not been perfectly isolated 
from non-significant circumstances, the presence or ab- 
sence of those circumstances will make recognition diffi- 
eult. Again, the mind often shows an amazing hostility 
to the acceptance of new knowledge when such knowl- 
ledge is thrust upon it by experience or the word of 
others. The new fact seems to conflict with older and 
more familiar facts, the conflict cannot be immediately 
settled, and the new fact is in danger of being denied or 
ignored. In other words, knowledge already acquired, 
accurate and correct though it be, can often prove an ef- 
fective obstacle to the reception of new knowledge. The 
mind must be trained to surmount this difficulty. It is, 
of course, only an initial diffieulty, for when the conflict 
is finally solved by patient thought, the new facts are 
more permanently retained. 

Perhaps nowhere more than in the study of Latin, do 
preconceived notions receive constistently rough treat- 
ment, and few branches in the curriculum give greater 
opportunity for combatting prejudice. In the meanings 
and inflections of words, and in the use of constructions, 
the student is constantly required to accept new facts 
which are diametrically opposed to what previous knowl- 
edge has led him to expect. He meets the word famosus 
and thinks that it should mean ‘‘famous.’’ He must 
accept the fact that it usually means ‘‘notorious.’’ Al- 
titudo should mean ‘‘height;’’ it sometimes means 
“‘depth.’’ Subvolare should mean ‘‘to fly under;’’ it 
actually means ‘‘to fly up.’’ The plural of locus should 
be loci; sometimes it is, but the pupil should be ready to 
recognize loca. The perfect of gaudeo should be gaudui; 
the pupil must learn gavisus sum. If the indicative is 
the mood of fact, then actual result should be expressed 
by the indicative. On the contrary, it requires the sub- 
junctive. After insisting that the subject of a verb 
should be in the nominative case, the teacher apparently 
does a volte-face and insists with equal emphasis that 
the subject of an infinitive should be in the accusative 
ease. While it is true that such seeming inconsistencies 
are capable of rational explanation, the underlying 
theory is usually too deep for high school students, and 
the paradox remains what it is, a challenge to the mind 
to accept facts which seem to contradict previous ex- 
perience. The pupil should be reminded that acceptance 
of such facts, far from being a mark of a credulous 
mind, is really a condition for progress, for it stimulates 
the mind to deeper thought. To solve a paradox by ig- 
noring one of its members is intellectual suicide. 

The discussion of this phase of the training to be de- 
rived from the study of Latin is capable and deserving 
of further development. If I were to ask, what is the 
difference between the rules in mathematics and the 
rules in Latin grammar, the answer would be that the 
rules in mathematics are absolute and universally true, 
while the rules in Latin grammar are often only ap- 
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proximately true. A single exception to a rule in mathe- 
matics would destroy its value at once. In Latin, on 
the other hand, there are very few rules which do not 
admit of exceptions. Now, strange as it may seem, this 
very fact adds decidedly to the training to be derived 
from the study of Latin. The secret of the training lies 
in the way in which such rules mirror the vagaries of 
human nature. In the practical business of life, we sel- 
dom find perfeet consistency. We cannot judge men 
and women by what they always do. It is seldom that 
they always do anything consistently. We must judge 
them by what they usually do. The man who is utterly 
intolerant of inconsistency in his fellow men cannot hope 
to adjust himself to his environment. Mankind for him 
must always remain a complete mystery. He sees no 
law in human nature, beeause he refuses to acknowledge 
anything as a law which admits of exceptions. It is by 
helping to eradicate this narrowness of mind that Latin 
begins to prepare a boy for dealing with his fellow men. 
It teaches him to see at least some value in a generaliza- 
tion that is not universally true. It teaches him that 
exceptions to a law may often have very good reasons 
for their existence, and where the reason is not at once 
apparent, it teaches him to wait patiently for the light 
that comes from further study. Where there is no rea- 
son save the arbitrary, ‘‘sic voluerunt patres’’, he is 
taught to face the facts and follow the rule so far as 
it applies. 

Now this phase of mental training is seareely at all 
susceptible of automatie transfer. It is possible for a 
Latin student to be the most narrow-minded person on 
earth, the most relentless in his eastigation of human in- 
consistencies. It is the duty of the teacher to apply the 
lesson to the affairs of life. He must take frequent oc- 
easion to point out that saints have sinned, that phil- 
osophers have played the fool, that great geniuses have 
made costly mistakes, that gentle natures have at times 
been wantonly cruel, and that nevertheless none of these 
have forfeited the reputation to which their general 
mode of acting has entitled them. The objection may 
be made that such training is really extrinsic to the 
study of Latin, that it might be ineuleated anywhere 
else, that the Latin class merely gives the teacher an ex- 
cuse for talking on such larger issues. I admit the fact, 
but reject the inference. The real teacher asks nothing 
better than an excuse for talking on the big issues of 
life. He looks upon each branch of the curriculum as a 
means of getting in touch with the minds of his pupils 
and of putting his pupils in touch with the problems of 
life and of human nature. Yet it is not necessary to 
coneede that Latin in this connection offers nothing 
more than an excuse for occasional discourses on the 
laws and the exceptions to law in human conduct. Each 
day’s work in the classroom is a constant reminder to 
the intelligent pupil that a general rule is not utterly 
valueless merely because it happens to admit of a num- 
ber of exceptions. If the teacher has taken care to 
build up the proper human associations, each exception 
that a pupil meets with in his daily work will be doing 
its part in preparing him to deal with his fellow men. 
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In conclusion I wish to repeat that, while mental dis- 
cipline should never become the formal purpose of our 
teaching of Latin, yet it is a valuable by-product, and 
is well worth occasional emphasis. In certain phases 
the training is to some extent automatic in its transfer 
to other fields, but in others the transfer will not take 
place unless it is fostered by occasional remarks on the 
part of the teacher. Such remarks will be a source of 
inspiration to more earnest pupils who will thereby be 
made to see that even the early years of the Latin course 
are not without a tangible reward. 

Florissant, Mo. Hueu P. S. J. 


Book Review 


Cicero the Politician, being the Pro Sestio and Philip- 
pic II, partly in the Original and partly in Trans- 
lation; with introduction, notes and vocabulary. 
Edited by H. L. Rogers and T. R. Harley. Pp. 226. 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1928. 90c. 


This is the latest volume of the well known Clarendon 
Series. As a previous volume in the same series had 
presented Cicero as an advocate (Cicero the Advocate, 
C. Cookson), so this one shows us the great orator in the 
two decisive political struggles of his life, the conflict 
with Clodius, which led to his banishment from Rome, 
and the final conflict with Antony, which brought about 
his assassination. The two speeches contained in this 
volume are full of eloquence, patriotism and intense hu- 
man interest. In them Cicero stands forth as the true 
patriot, with all his lofty political ideals, as the states- 
man, with all his limitations, as the man, with his depth 
of personal feeling as well as his human frailties, and, 
finally, as the supreme master of rhetoric and fierce in- 
vective. Owing to the length of the Pro Sestio and the 
II Philippic, a very large part of the text is given in 
translation; but the translation is of excellent quality, 
natural, idiomatic and spirited. The notes are brief, 
the introduction is well done, and the vocabulary seems 
adequate for the purposes of the volume. There are 
three helpful appendices, one on the method of voting in 
the Comitia Centuriata, another an Index Legum, and 
the third an Index Hominum, giving brief identifica- 
tions of all the persons whose names occur in the two 
speeches. High school teachers of Cicero who are not 
familiar with these two critical speeches of the famous 
orator’s career, ought to acquaint themselves with the 
contents of this little book, even if they cannot adopt it 
as a class text. They will find it very interesting read- 
ing and very valuable background material for their 
Cicero classes. 


Florissant, Mo. Francis A. Preuss, S. J. 


Written Latin was never far apart from spoken Latin. 
The Romans were a nation of pleaders and declaimers; 
and not only in their forensic oratory, but in their phil- 
osophical treatises, their poems, their satires, there is 
ever present an opponent to be refuted or ridiculed.— 
J. A. Nairn. 
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